Lexicographical Notes, Illustrating Continuity 
and Change in Medieval Greek 


ERICH TRAPP 


n this paper it is not my intention to give a dry list of more or less common Greek 

words, taken from the collection for the “Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grazitat” that is 
about to be published, but instead I shall restrict myself to discussing a rather small 
number of terms by selectively depicting them within the framework of Byzantine liter- 
ature. 


PETROLEUM 


Let me first draw attention to the word “petroleum.” More than eighty years ago 
Emmanuel Pezopoulos—one of those unfortunate lexicographers who, like Emmanuel 
Miller, spent their lives collecting a vast amount of material without managing to publish 
it as a whole—wrote a short history of this term in Greek.’ I want to complement his 
remarks to a certain extent, by taking them as a starting-point for dating a problematic 
text. The essential facts are as follows: in ancient times the word véo8a was usually used; 
it was written, for instance, in its less usual form 60a by Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
in the tenth century, while a hundred years later Symeon Seth in his treatise on diet once 
speaks about mnyéAatov, “oil issued from a spring.” As for netpéAanov, it is to be found in 
four Byzantine texts, for example in the oldest codex (tenth century) of the Hippiatrica,? 
along with the apparently distinct mnyéAatov, as well as later in the Thesaurus graecae lin- 
guae (without any reference to a Greek source) and in the dictionaries of Polikarpov and 
Somavera, among others, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. As to its other 
occurrences, allegedly the first is in the description of the Holy Land by Epiphanios 
Hagiopolites,’ generally assigned to the eighth or ninth century. Thus, we have a clear 
priority of the Greek term over the medieval Latin “petroleum,” which is quoted from a 
thirteenth century chronicle.* However, the date of the otherwise completely unknown 
Epiphanios is not so certain. Because an absolutely conclusive argument cannot be de- 
rived from its contents, let us now, departing from the manuscript tradition which begins 
around 1300, consider its vocabulary insofar as it throws light upon new phenomena. In 


This article is an abridged, but annotated version of a lecture given at Harvard University in February 
1992. 

A@nva 23 (1911), 126-29. 

*Ed. E. Oder and O. Hoppe (Leipzig, 1924), 447, 28. 

°Ed. H. Donner, ZDPV 87 (1971), 42-91; cf. ODB, 714. 
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fact, there are several examples of words pointing to a later date: the local adverb onod 
used instead of a preposition with a relative pronoun, the noun yaAtktw for “stone,” 
nmapdotpata as an adverb “near the road,” pvopdg moaning (from p0Gw; compare ptopna 
in the Erotokritos,> not convincingly associated by the new editor Stylianos Alexiou with 
the ancient pbcoopat “blow the nose”), Boaouds for “cry,” kataPaotdiov for “descent,” av- 
éBa for “ascent.” Two of these words, that is Boaoudc and dvafa, are attested in the 
twelfth, and another yaAixvy, possibly only in the seventeenth century. But most impres- 
sive is the fact that napdotpata and xKataBactd.ov do not seem to be attested elsewhere 
except in the Pontic dialect,® to which fact one may add the Byzantine neCobvov “foot- 
stool,” which has survived in this dialect. Therefore, by means of vocabulary we have 
thus obtained two results: one, some new examples of the survival of medieval words, 
and two, a presumably later date for Epiphanios. As to the latter problem, we may now 
suppose that Epiphanios did not live before the twelfth century, and that therefore his 
treatise was written only after the beginning of the Crusades, just like the similar descrip- 
tion of Syria and Palestine by John Phokas.”’ It is relevant to allude here to similar cases, 
in which vocabulary could furnish us with additional arguments for chronological limita- 
tions, even if they may not be conclusive, if taken alone. This has already been attempted 
tor the Christos Paschon,® wrongly ascribed to Gregory of Nazianzos as even in modern 
times, and for John Kaminiates, who should remain a tenth century author.’ 

After this digression let us return to the word “petroleum.” As to its other Byzantine 
references, one belongs to the pharmacological treatise of the mysterious Nicholas My- 
repsos’? (around 1300?) and the other one to a rather curious dispute of earth and sea,"’ 
ascribed to Gregory of Nazianzos, but certainly a late work, probably written not earlier 
than the fifteenth century. To sum up, we may state that the generally employed term 
vdo0a, or &0a, was only replaced with certainty by the modern netpéAanov in the tenth 
century; this became the model for Latin “petroleum.” 


BREAD BAKER 


Let us now pass on to the terms of baker, bakery, and bread—apvtog, later yout. Since 
the latter word has been very well treated, especially by Paul Kretschmer and by Hans 
Eideneier,!2 we can restrict ourselves to looking at their survival or disappearance as part 
of a compound. Naturally we would expect that above all in more popular texts, where 
youi(o)v begins to appear from the early Byzantine period and is very well attested from 
the tenth century onward, this word was employed for compounds too. But things were 
not so simple. On the one hand there still remained the strong influence of learned and 
especially ecclesiastical literature, which was even forming new compounds with aptoc, 


6Cf. E. Kriaras, Aetuxé ms necatmvixts edAnvictic Snuddovug ypaypatetas (Thessalonike, 1969-), s.v. 
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like dptoxAaota, “breaking of bread,” dptonotetov, “bakery,” dptodvAaKetov, “pantry for 
bread.” And on the other hand, the Latin “manceps,” becoming uday«ty in Greek, exer- 
cised some influence, compare pay«inetov, “bakery,” waykitedo, “make bread,” way«in- 
cou, “a baker’s wife,” etc. These special Byzantine terms have survived only in dialects.!° 
Another one, likewise of Latin origin, appeared as a rival from the tenth or eleventh 
century: dovpvapetov, “bakery,” and dovpvdpne, “baker” (from Latin “furnus,” oven). And 
only afterwards, as it seems, youdc, yMLona@Ans, and yautdpys were coined. Of course, it 
would be worth following the use of all these terms concerning bread and baking 
through the whole Byzantine period, but for this we shall have to wait for the planned 
extension of the Thesaurus linguae graecae. Nevertheless, it is now possible to put the addi- 
tional question, of whether there are any proper names, etymologically connected with 
the terms mentioned before. However, in so doing, I must admit that I only have evi- 
dence for the Paleologian period, and am therefore compelled to refer only to late By- 
zantium. Since the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palatologenzeit has just been completed, 
it is now possible to make the following statements: 


1. There is no evidence for names derived from Gptoc. 

2. Only a few instances of the names Mayxty, or respectively Mayyinisoa, can 
be given. 

3. More productive was dotpvoc, giving Podipvac, Povpvapns, Povpvia, Povp- 
VLOTNC. 

4. Especially in the empire of Trebizond (thirteenth to fifteenth century), there 
lived some landowners called Popdc, Pouidpys, Pourapdnovaoc. 


After this digression into the province of onomastics, let us ask how far a rivalry of 
terms can be observed, concluding this section by giving just three examples. An old one 
can be seen in the late antique or early Byzantine Philogelos, also known as “The jests of 
Hierocles and Philagrios,”'* where yaptv is once employed for bread, but dptoxoneiov 
for “bakery” and dptompatng for “dealer in bread.” Passing on to later times, we may cite 
the instance of the synonymous youordAne, which can be found only in the twelfth cen- 
tury (Theodore Balsamon), and is afterwards apparently not used (apart from its deri- 
vate YHLOTOVANTHS, registered by Somavera in 1709). The usual terms remained either 
the learned Gpton@Anc or the vernacular youdc. And in the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury one section of the so-called Book of the Eparch by the emperor Leo the Wise! is 
inscribed IHepi tov dptonoidv 7t01 wayKinwv, which shows that then both terms seem to 
have been employed alongside one another without any difference. 


CAVIAR 


Sull dwelling on the field of realia, let us now deal with caviar. We don’t know if there 
was any special term in use after or beside the rare ancient dvtaxKoiov or dvtaKaiov tHpt- 
X0c¢ (AavtaKaiog denotes sturgeon). Since the eleventh century, at first in Symeon Seth’s 


'SCf. Kriaras, Ae&vK6. 
'*Ed. A. Thierfelder (Munich, 1968). 
Ed. J. Koder, CFHB 33 (Vienna, 1991), ch. 18. 
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treatise on diet,!® we find the variety @otdpiya, “salted roe” (especially of the mullet), 
being apparently an equivalent of later italian “botarga.”!” And when in 1407 John Chor- 
tasmenos, the later Ignatios, metropolitan of Selymbria, wrote down his second report 
on his own disease, he argued that it could have been caused by “fruit, fresh bread, and 
caviar brought from Pontus to Constantinople” (kai 16 ex Tlévtov KataKopiGopevov év 
K@votavtivovnoAet TOV EKELOE TAPLYEVOLEVOV 1x8bav wdv).!§ But in the meantime it seems 
that the Turkish term “havyar” was introduced as yafidpiov and once as yaBdpa.!? Here 
again, vocabulary renders a service for dating: a dreambook thought by its editor Drexl?° 
to belong to the ninth century must have been written much later, because of yaBidptov. 
Xabidépia and the vulgar dByotépiya appear side by side with the learned @otépiya in the 
so-called Ptochoprodromika and in a letter by the emperor Theodore Laskaris (middle 
of the thirteenth century). Even if a distinction between different sorts of roe must have 
been made, I suppose that the Ptochoprodromic yaBiaponobaog is synonymous with 
@otap1yon@Aog employed by the famous later humanist John Argyropoulos in the pam- 
phlet against the judge Demetrios Katablatas Katadokeinos, derided by the author as 
Skatablatas. Though @otdépryov could have remained as the all-satisfying learned equiva- 
lent, also used by Adamantios Korais in the beginning of the last century, an attempt at 
creating other synonyms was once made. In Fjodor Polikarpov’s Leksikon trejazycnyy/ 
AeEtkdv tptyA@ttov/Dictionarium trilingue,?! for whose Greek word stock he was helped 
by the brothers and hieromonks Joannikios and Sophronios Lichoudis, we find the entry: 
mol6ka (“soft roe”), ta adbyotépaya and then iyOvdondayyva “the intestines 
of fish,” or iy@v6wa “eggs of fish,” Latin “intestina pisctum.” And as to caviar in its 
proper sense, Polikarpov lists “ikra rybija, yaBrdp1, but then he adds 1 wa tav ixOvov, 
ova piscium.” 


‘“AVELLOMLALOPLOV 


The following isolated problem concerns word history as well as semantics. In 
the typikon for the Theotokos ‘fig Koteiwiig monastery in Philadelphia, ordered by 
its founder Maximos, copper vessels are listed that were stored in the church or in 
a petoyiov (dependency of the monastery). One of these objects is referred to as 
dvepoutAtépiov.22 By no means does the context allow us to think about something 
like a windmill stone, all the more as “a little mill” in Greek is pvAdpiov, not 
uvaAtdpiov. If we examine this second part, wiArapiov, we can easily find that it is known 
as a vessel (from Latin “miliarium”). As to the first part of the compound, however, it 
should probably be connected to the Byzantine and modern dvéyn “windlass.” ‘There- 
fore, GvepopiArdptov could perhaps mean “a kettle hanging on a chain to be wound up 
over a fireplace.” 


16Ed. B. Langkavel (Leipzig, 1868), 125. 

17Cf£. F. Tinnefeld, in Studies in the Mediterranean World, XI (Tokyo, 1988), 158 f. 
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194, Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘AvGAeKta lepooodvpLTiKns otaxvoroyias (St. Petersburg, 1891-97), II 147 
(a.1122). 

20Festgabe A. Ehrhard (Bonn, 1922), 94-118. 

21Moscow 1704, reprint with important introduction by H. Keipert (Munich, 1988). 

22h qd. S. Eustratiades, EAAnvuxe 3 (1930), 332. 
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AvAoovAag 


Another term deserving attention, is abAogvAag, meaning “house guard,” that 1s 
found in Polikarpov’s lexicon. AvAoovAdE is listed by him as a synonym of avAwpds (this 
is Hesychian) as well as of otxogdAaé, rendering slavic “dvornik.” Not finding avdAogvAag 
in any current dictionary, one might of course be inclined to regard is at a neologism, 
perhaps coined by Polikarpov or rather by his two aforesaid collaborators, like many 
other ones which either appear for the first time in this lexicon or are completely un- 
known. But fortunately, in the third volume of the Diccionario griego-espafol?? is the 
entry: avAoovAag “guardian de la casa,” quoted from a papyrus from the third century 
before Christ! How should we judge this fact? Should we take it as a sign of survival over 
2,000 years, like other linguistic phenomena linking papyrological and modern Greek, 
a point on which, for example, Kapsomenos had insisted??4 However, in view of the fact 
that until now we have not found in any Byzantine text the word avaogvAaé, and it does 
not exist in modern dictionaries either, we should perhaps consider it to be a spontane- 
ous parallel, clearly showing the strong persistence of rules governing the creation of 
new words in Greek from ancient to modern times. 


‘TERMS FOR BREAKFAST 


The following remarks concern words for breakfast. In antiquity, either dxpétioya or 
Gpiotov were employed for this meal, the latter word also often standing for “lunch.” A 
forerunner of the word that became successful in the late period, mpéyevua, can be seen 
in the early Byzantine npoyetouov, “food taken before a meal.” However, d&ptotov must 
have remained the main term for some centuries, as may be shown by the compounds 
aprotonotia, “preparation of breakfast” (employed by strategists) and dpictonoids, “pre- 
paring breakfast,” once occurring in Theodore Studites’ catecheses. As to npoyevua, it 
apparently took a lot of time until it became successful as the equivalent of d&ip.otov, a fact 
that can be proved by its first attested use in the new meaning of “breakfast” at around 
1000 in the Life of Basil the Younger*® (here it was followed, as nowadays, by yetya, 
“lunch,” and detnvov, “dinner”). However, a century later, Theophylaktos, archbishop of 
Ohrid, still took it as “foretaste.” Furthermore, this continuance of a double signification 
may be underlined by the following: in 1709, Somavera?® understands zpoyetouot and 
Tpoyevowmov only as “foretaste,” while in modern dialects both meanings are met. Mean- 
while the italian “collatione” found its way into Greek language as KoAato6 or KoAatod, 
obviously attested for the first time in Leontios Machairas’ fifteenth-century chronicle of 
French-governed Cyprus, and in addition, nearly two centuries later in Venetian-ruled 
Crete.*’ If we return to np6yevua, and consider other lexica, we find the term is missing 
in Ducange, but is again mentioned by Polikarpov in this entry: “zautrennik, zavtrak, 
AKPATLOLOG, TPOYEvUG, ientaculum.” And it is worth remembering that just a few years 


*° Published by F. Adrados et al. (Madrid, 1991). 
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later Somavera registered only the rival coAatC.iod. Furthermore, we should mention 
mpdoayov, taken from De Cerimontis, which Phaidon Koukoules?8 thought stood for 
“breakfast.” Yet John Haldon, the editor of the now so-called Constantine Porphyrogen- 
nitus, three treatises on imperial military expedition, in complete accordance with the 
context took it as “food for the next day.” *° Moreover, we can cite with an even different 
meaning 10 npdgarov, “hors d’oeuvre,” from a typikon® as well as npodayia “eating before” 
from the Life of Georgios Chotzibites.*! Finally, there is, to my knowledge, no Byzantine 
quotation of 16 mpwtv6 (scilicet ¢aynt6), whose forerunner was the ancient 10 Tp@ivov 
EuBpwoua, 6 Nets Akpdtiowa KaAoDuEV (Athenaios, Deipnosophistai) “the morning meal, 
that we call dxpdtioya.” 


NAMES AND WORDS 


That Greek names in general and Byzantine ones in particular are largely connected 
with current vocabulary is very well known since the studies by Heinrich Moritz®? and 
others. I shall content myself with quoting just the adjective kaAonpaypov, “he who does 
well,” to be found only in the Patria of Constantinople as an epithet of Emperor Basil 
II.33 Yet in the twelfth century there lived a certain Calabrian monk and priest who was 
so called, and KaAonpéyuev was once used afresh about one hundred years ago as a 
translation of the french name Bonne-chose.** 

An instructive example for the metaphorical use of a proper name is Pontius Pilate. 
Looking at modern Greek we find the adjective mato<, “tyrannic,” as well as mAateva, 
“torment,” mAdtepa, “torture,” and others. Comparing these expressions with the similar 
usage of Pilate in a likewise disparaging signification in some regions of Romance lan- 
guages,®> we might suppose this to be a development of modern times. However the 
derivate miAathptov, standing for “prison,” is already attested in the fourteenth-century 
Chronicle of Morea, and the following passage also exists in the Analecta hymnica 
graeca®*: ‘O névta midatmdng MAdtoc/ Koi &8e0c/ Kai BeoKt6vog DRAPYOV/ AYLOKTOVET TOVG 
Xptotod epactdc, “The all-cruel Pilate, the godless killer of God, murders the holy lovers 
of Christ.” The epitheton n1A075n¢, literarily “Pilate-like” for Pilate himself, might look 
somewhat strange, but fortunately some time ago I came across a similar instance con- 
cerning Aphrodite in an astrological poem written by John Kamateros in the twelfth 
century®”: } Aopoditn négvkev agpoditik@tatn, “Aphrodite is most lustful.” As to the adjec- 
tive, on the one hand we could compare the classic Gopodi01aKdc, on the other hand the 
Byzantine dp65110g (a verse composed around 1100 runs thus: tov ddpoditotatov eEa0er 
Biov, “drive away the most lustful life”).*° 


8BuCavtivev Bios Kai MoAvtiopds (Athens, 1948-55), V 1, 137. 

29CFHB 28 (Vienna, 1990), C 526. 

304, Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskich rukopisej, I (Kiev, 1895), 235. 

31 AnalBoll 7 (1888), 140. 

32Die Zunamen bei den byzantinischen Historikern, Programm Gymnas. Landshut 1897-8. 
33 Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, ed. Th. Preger (Leipzig, 1901-7), 283. 

345. Koumanoudes, Lovayayn véwv AéEewv (Athens, 1900). 

35W, Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1935), no. 6502a. 
361. G. Schiro consilio et ductu edita (Rome, 1966-80), II, 183. 

37 Bioaya@yi Gotpovopias, ed. L. Weigl (Leipzig, 1908), v. 1417. 

38 BollGrott 3 (1949), 28. 
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INTERMINGLED WORDS 


A chapter of medieval Greek that is not yet sufficiently investigated falls, so to speak, 
between both continuity and innovation, I mean the intermingling of different words or 
forms. Since it is not my intention here to quote well-known facts of morphological mix- 
tures, like that of verba contracta ending in -€@ with those ending in -d@, I shall rather 
draw attention to some new or obscure examples concerning semantics. Thus, we are 
now able to cite a dozen instances where tro- in compounds takes the place of ém-, so 
that no real difference can any longer be seen between émiAovpikov and vroAovpikov in 
the epic of Digenes Akrites, both denoting “tunic worn over the breastplate.”*? Further- 
more VKOLAVLKOV is interchangeable with empdvitov, “cuff,” brabyevov with énavdyevov, 
“ridge.” In documents bxoxvpd6o can be found and at least once also broKbpwotc,*” equiv- 
alents to €xikvpom, “to confirm,” or énixbdpaoic, “confirmation.” Surprisingly absent from 
Caracausis’ lexicon is DnoKtdoo1 standing for éxixtdouat, “to acquire,” in two Calabrian 
deeds. Another case, still to be investigated, is that of confounding eloov, “I saw,” with 
oiéa, “I know,” partly due to phonetic identity. Let us be content with just one example: 
in a tenth-century letter*! the feminine participle bxeperdvia, as if from nonexistent bxép- 
ovda, undoubtedly takes the place of breptd0tc0a from brepeisov. 


‘THE ARTICLE 


The following concerns the article. Although the rather strict rules (including excep- 
tions) in general remained valid, a few rare cases can be observed where the gender has 
changed in Byzantine Greek. However, I shall only quote those examples which are ei- 
ther found in more than one text or can be confirmed by modern evidence. A short 
reference to 0 O@pfjvoc instead of the usual 6 6fvoc, “lament,” may be sufficient, especially 
as this change had been favored by metaplastic declension (@pfjvoc, -ovc instead of -ov). 
The neuter is attested not only in late Byzantine vernacular literature as well as in mod- 
ern dialects, but also in texts composed in a more learned speech from the tenth century 
onward. Certainly less known is the instance of h napdde1c0c, “the paradise,” a feminine 
form that can be cited seven times from Bartholomew of Edessa’s semi-vulgar anti- 
Islamic twelfth-century treatise* (it may be noted that one manuscript once corrected 7 
mapadetoos to the normal masculine). Furthermore, the feminine gender is attested in 
_Ducas’ history, when he bewails the capture of Constantinople*® @ m6A1c, nOAtc, GAAN TO- 
pddetooc, “O capital, capital, another paradise.” To cap these observations, who would 
not be astonished to hear such a thing as 6 686¢? However, Andriotes quotes this from 
Cypriot as well as from Pontic dialects. But what about medieval evidence? One reliable 
reference can be given from an astrological text,*t whereas others are manuscript read- 
ings, banished into the apparatus by the editors. As the first of these appears in the 


°°E. Trapp, BZ 75 (1982), 350. 
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twelfth-century dialogue Anacharsis or Ananias,*> assigned with certainty to the ro- 
mancer Niketas Eugenianos, partly on lexical evidence, we are not allowed to ascribe the 
grammatical faux pas to the author, but to the copyist who introduced several similar 
alterations. Yet there still remains one example of a masculine compound. In the anony- 
mous Life of Makarios Makres, who died in 1431, one passage, which has been corrected 
by the editor,** runs as follows in the manuscript: 01 mpdc0601 OAtyou, “the incomes were 
little.” I think that the author himself put it down this way. 


"ArOBpotos 


For the next problem, I cannot present a satisfactory solution. In Homer’s Iliad sev- 
eral verses contain the word Bp06toc, “blood that has run from a wound, gore,” always 
followed by aipatoetc and preceded by ano which, separated by tmesis, belongs to a fore- 
going verb, compare for instance Sepyivn Kai Aovon dno Bpdtov aipatéevta, “until she 
washes off the bloody gore” (Iliad 14,7). The accentuation dno had been accepted by most 
manuscripts according to the authority of Herodian, who was followed by the Etymolog}- 
cum Magnum and Eustathios of Thessalonike. However there must also have existed in 
a few manuscripts an understanding of dndéBpotog as a compound. And keeping this in 
mind, we have to explain the very astonishing fact that Nikephoros Basilakes, a rhetori- 
cian of the Comnenian period, in his first monody*’ alludes to the [had in the following 
way: GnéAOvOE OE TIs TOD ADOpov Peta tiv WaXNV 7 TOV gE dpiotetacs AndBpotov alwatoevta 
W>o KOOLOV EVTAOLOV OTEPYELS ETL KAL WETH THV TeAevTHV; “Did someone wash the defilement 
from blood off you after the war or do you love the bloody gore due to your heroism 
like a funeral ornament even after death?” All this would not be worth mentioning, if an 
etymology were not based on this very misinterpretation. In the ‘Iotopikov AegiKov tig 
véag €AAnvikfic*® we come upon the entry anoBpotiCa, “to soil,” derived from medieval 
Gn6Bpotoc and quoted from Koumanoudes’ collection of Athesaurista. Besides the fact 
that a hundred years ago Basilakes’ monody was still considered to be written by Chori- 
kios, a sophist living six centuries earlier, it is hard to imagine how from just one learned 
misunderstanding a derivate could emerge, only attested in the Pontic dialect, all the 
more as we would rather expect *dnoBpotHvo, formed like the ancient Bpoté6opor and 
the Hesychian xateBpdtwoev: euddvvev, “he defiled.” If we look for additional informa- 
tion from somewhere else to fill this gap, at first sight it seems that a passage of the Life 
of Basil the Younger could help. In both versions of this text we meet with a largely 
identical description of the monotheletic heretics, running thus: Noav dreBpovtiopevoL 
_.. purapa iwatia. . . nudveouévor.*? Considering the connection of éxeBpovtiopévor with 
the following “wearing dirty clothes,” we might be inclined to drop the Nu and take 
dneBpotiopévor as the much desired ancestor of its modern dialect offspring. However, I 
fear this explanation to be quite illusionary, because the neologism aroBpovttCw likely 


45Ed. D. Chrestides, in Mapkxtiavé &vé«dota (Thessalonike, 1984). 
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meaning “to strike by thunder” can be derived from BpovtiGw, although Pontic anoBpovta 
stands in a quite different sense for “it ceases from thundering.” 


‘TERMS FOR LEXICOGRAPHER 


After these rather unsatisfactory reflections I think it worth mentioning the existing 
Greek term for those practicing the profession of a lexicographer. While yAmoooypadoc, 
“writer of glosses,” was used in ancient times since Strabo, in the sixth century John 
Lydos in his treatise on Roman magistracies employed the word Aefoypadog; later authors 
(John Tzetzes and some grammarians) preferred the variant AeEvypadoc. As to the usual 
AcErkoypados, it is to be found first in the Etymologicum Magnum, requiring as a base 
AeEiKdv, which was first used in the year 816 in a letter by Theodore Studites to his 
disciple Naukratios,°° 


ARCHAISMS IN MODERN GREEK 


Let us now turn particularly to the field of archaisms in modern Greek, by first quot- 
ing the book by G. P. Shipp®! and the much more comprehensive one by Nicholas Andri- 
otes.°2 As to their linking ancient to modern Greek or dialectic vocabulary, we may be 
satisfied, but what about the reflections of Byzantium? Here I shall cite only a few instruc- 
tive instances, to be considered as the quite incomplete results of a still unfinished com- 
parison, in order to give a first impression of Byzantine survival, GneAyddiov, with the 
meaning “milk animal, cow,” has been introduced by Andriotes as the source for dApey- 
adi or Apueyddt, which occurs in some areas. Whereas the latter form dppeydaot is known 
from the AxoAov@ia tod Xravod, “Mass of the beardless,” a fifteenth-century satiric par- 
ody, we may further refer to the typikon of Gregory Pakourianos (eleventh century), 
where we find Guedydota BovBdAla and duedydd.a mpd6Bata “milk-buffalo” and “milk- 
sheep.”°? Other examples of a similar Byzantine evidence for modern Greek vocabulary 
are €owKnniov, “garden in a village,” kovpwodvArov, “heap,” xotapodopta, “overflowing of a 
river,” and many others. 


ADXVUTAPLOV 


As to the tradition of Greek vocabulary in old Russian, let me now pick out just one 
example from the “Devgenievo dejanie” (The Deeds of Digenes), an adaptation of the 
well-known epic poem of Digenes Akrites. When the young hero had come back from 
his first hunting adventures, his boots were described as being golden, set with precious 
pearls and “kameniem alignaretom.”™* The editor corrected this to “magnitom” = “with 
magnet (stone),” following the late Greek version that presents wayvitacs At8ovuc. But this 
has to be considered quite wrong, because the much more authentic Grottaferrata ver- 
sion’? has Avyvitag At®ovc, “carbuncles.” Therefore, by correcting the Russian text to 
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“kameniem lichnitarom” (this word in this very form appears in the Serbian Alexander), 
we get the underlying Greek Avyvitdpiov. And this word, standing for “any bright red 
gem, especially ruby,” is first attested in the ninth- or tenth-century description of the 
Hagia Sophia. By consulting Kriaras’ lexicon we see that references to Avyvitapiov are 
given from texts of the fourteenth century up to the Oxford version of Digenes, written 
in 1760 by Ignatios Petritzes (in the form Avyvotdpiv); afterwards it probably disap- 
peared. 


DIALECTS 


In our century the Greek language in southern Italy including Sicily has become 
more and more a special field of research. For the studying of the medieval Greek litera- 
ture of that region, which was somewhat influenced by Latin language, we recently have 
at our disposal the very helpful dictionary by Caracausi.** Yet, since he has mainly con- 
centrated on documentary sources, there are some no less significant—from the linguis- 
tic point of view—texts which have been disregarded by him, as is the case with some 
works praising Bartholomew the Younger, abbot of Grottaferrata in the eleventh century. 
One anonymous eulogy, written probably two centuries afterwards, represents an espe- 
cially strange instance of the use of semi-atticizising vocabulary.*” There we find many 
words which look somehow unusual, for example: ayi6ypvo0 ypdupata, “holy and golden 
letters,” BpovtéKtumos dwvq, “thunder-resounding voice,” Kkooponavedonos, “highly 
praised in the world,” navayvopaptipntos, “testified as wholly pure.” One compound 
evidently shows Latin influence, namely, the mixed Greek-Latin Koopdcafog, “saving 
the world,” as epithet of St. Paul. In this respect I want to emphasize that literary texts 
of such a kind help us to understand the occasionally threefold tendency of documents 
originating from the monastery of S. Maria di Messina, which are characterized by a 
certain coexistence of archaistic, vernacular, and Latin forms.®* I hope that future re- 
search will devote ever-growing attention also to the origins of other Greek dialects as 
proved by scattered elements in medieval works. By way of example, we may quote the 
Deeds of the Vazelonos monastery near Trebizond and the chronicle of Panaretos for the 
Pontic idiom, as well as Neophytos Enkleistos (around 1200) for the Cypriotic (the works 
of Neophytos are much earlier than the better known translation of the Assizes for Cy- 
prus and the historiographer Leontios Machairas). 


Movoxpatopik oc 


When about 100 years ago Stephanos Koumanoudes, having finished his still valu- 
able Lovaywyh A€Eeov GBoavpicotwv,®? was engaged in his Luvaywyn véwv AéEcwv,”” he 
could not always be completely sure, of course, whether there didn’t exist any earlier 
reference to a supposed neologism. Nowadays such a quotation fairly often can be found 
in our material taken from more than 2,000 Byzantine texts. In order not to waste too 
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much time on this topic, I want to cite only one instance, that is the adverb hovoxpatopt- 
K@c¢, “monarchically,” which we read in a speech by the thirteenth-century rhetorician 
Manuel Holobolos.*' Koumanoudes, on his part, quotes both the adjective and the adver- 
bial superlative povoxpatopikatata. One might suppose that this fact would not deserve 
great interest, because it merely could be considered to be a spontaneous parallel. Yet 
against this hypothesis there stands Polikarpovs entry “edino-derzavno povoxpatopikas, 
monocratorico modo.” Thus, by accepting this as a historical missing link, we should 
rather assume a continuous existence of the word. 


HAGIOGRAPHY 


It is certainly not useless to reflect upon the question of whether there were certain 
periods or authors exercising an important influence on either the persistence or the 
change of vocabulary. I hope that some more or less random observations may give a 
provisional answer. As it happens, substantial material is offered by the immensely pro- 
ductive hagiography of the early Byzantine period, which I want to characterize not by 
the best, but by the most curious example, namely, a vita devoted to St. Catherine of 
Mount Sinai, written about 600. There are some passages in this work which turn out 
to be largely unintelligible, probably having been intended this way by the author in 
order to demonstrate Catherine’s insurmountable faculty of rhetoric in the contest 
against her learned pagan adversaries, although it is hard to imagine how far Byzantine 
listeners or readers were impressed by her hypersophisticated flood of words. Starting 
from the still understandable BipyiAvoc, meaning “most wise (like Vergil),” we could per- 
haps link it with the ill-coined neologisms odippyyidtoc, opipytAALobpEvoc, OdLPLLLYYLALO- 
Sars, SOIpHiyylALotpirtH>, and coipptyytALopbOnLOtOc. A real Pandora’s box for a lexi- 
cographer who does not turn away from these horrible monsters! Another biography 
abounding in rare and unique compounds (more than fifty on ten pages!), though it is 
stylistically fairly normal, is that of the largely insignificant Samson the Eevodéyoc “hos- 
pitaler” of Constantinople. I quote just one example:® Justinian’s general Narses is called 
the ovvapy.otpatnyos, “fellow commander-in-chief,” of Belisar. 


PERIODS OF CREATING NEW Worps 


A later period, undoubtedly characterized by the introduction of a great quantity of 
new words, coincides with Iconoclasm in the eighth and ninth centuries. Patriarch Ger- 
manos 1s to be considered the first example, especially from his homilies. The richness 
of his vocabulary has been fully recognized by Theocharis Detorakis only a few years 
ago.°* And it has been shown that in several cases Germanos influenced his more eminent 
successor Theodore Stoudites who, obviously instigated both by his emotional tempera- 
ment and by his strong inclination to be clearly understood even by ordinary men, some- 
times borrowed from vernacular language and became the greatest inventor of new 
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Greek words, to a quantity amounting to more than two thousand. It may be sufficient 
to mention that the monk Michael, one of Theodore Stoudites’ biographers,® made con- 
siderable use of his hero’s vocabulary. Much less known is the theological, especially hagi- 
ological, work of Patriarch Methodios I, but the innovative character of his language has 
to be valued too. As for the best known author of the Iconoclastic period, John of Damas- 
cus, in his theological treatises and summaries he doesn’t make much use of new words, 
but in his hymns (canones) it is just the other way round. There he distinguishes himself 
by forming such Aristophanean (as to their length) compounds as GxtiotoovpTAGotOUpyo- 
ovvOpovoc, “uncreated fellow workers sharing the throne.” In this he is to be compared, 
for instance, with Constantine the Rhodian, who wrote satiric-pamphletic poems around 
the year 900, and to the late Byzantine Meliteniotes, who in his allegoric poetry on the 
personified Z@dpootvn produced one fifteen-syllable verse consisting of merely two 
words:®” otpoyyvAocdatpootvGetos ovpavoKvKAODSpépOG, “round shaped like a ball and 
running like the celestial orbit.” Even longer is Manuel Philes’ twelve-syllable verse° 
dlAavtTOdLAGpyvpodiAooapKia, “loving oneself, loving money, loving flesh.” 

Disregarding isolated texts containing a lot of new words, like the aforesaid Life of 
Basil the Younger, let us pass over to the period of the Comneni. Lines of correspondence 
as to vocabulary seem to emerge between such well known authors as Theophylaktos of 
Ochrid, Eustathios of Thessalonike, and Niketas Choniates. A few instances may illustrate 
this: both Theophylaktos and Eustathios employ dya®oxvoia, “shedding of goodness,” 
ovdantvotnc, “worthlessness,” taneivono.dc, “humiliating,” and other words, Eustathios 
and Choniates employ dvdota8u0c, “pulpit,” diaxnpvdKevua, “proclamation,” oavAoKdAag, 
“bad flatterer.” Certainly, these are only examples picked out rather arbitrarily, that need 
to be extended to other authors, for instance, to the still insufficiently known Gregory of 
Antioch, or Constantine Manasses, who was in some way a link to the then-arising vernac- 
ular literature, or to Niketas Eugenianos, who to a large extent imitated Theodore Pro- 
dromos. In any case, the proof of some continuity of the vocabulary newly invented by 
them would be a good starting point for studying not the well-known ancient, but genu- 
ine Byzantine mimesis. Let me take this opportunity to pose the question of what Ni- 
kephoros Basilakes wanted to express by his new personal creations BaothoxtGw and 
Baottakiop6c. Did he not think in particular about his intention to introduce new words? 
We could imagine that a docile pupil of his may have been one John Diogenes, who 
introduced Christ in his speech on Manuel I Comnenos as the man who “makes weakly 
chattering tongues into grandiloquent ones” (yAdoous ioxVOAEGXEIs HEYAAOPBOYYOUG amo- 
Kadiotjowv).® To continue into the last centuries of Byzantium, we can state that during 
the period of the Nicaean empire the inclination to increase Greek vocabulary remained 
unbroken. One can cite, for instance, authors, like Nicholas Mesarites and Theodore 
Laskaris, who poured out an immense number of epithets to the praise of God, and 
Nikephoros Blemmydes. Examining the most important exponents of Paleologian litera- 
ture, we get a partly different picture: some of them, like Theodore Metochites, Nikeph- 
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oros Gregoras, and the much less known Ignatios Kalothetos, continued to create new 
compounds to a certain degree; by other likewise outstanding authors, such as Nikeph- 
oros Choumnos, Demetrios Kydones, and the emperor Manuel II, were much more 
committed to traditional attic vocabulary. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, we should bear in mind that the period from approximately the time of 
Michael Psellos (middle of the eleventh century) up to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century was a period of great expansion of vocabulary, mostly coined according to the 
usual rules of learned language, but sometimes in a flowing transition to a more vernacu- 
lar idiom. Later on, when innovation of vocabulary had more and more become the 
domain of popular literature, in atticizising theological texts we occasionally find a cer- 
tain number of new compounds concerning adherents and opponents of Palamism, as 
for instance ‘Axivévvila, BapAaapifo, MoAapiCw (“to be an adherent of Gregory Akin- 
dynos, Barlaam of Calabria, Gregory Palamas”). 

Through the above observations on Greek vocabulary, I hope that I have shown 
several interesting, or at least unusual, words, forms, and meanings. However, if I now 
try to summarize with respect to the development of Greek language especially in the 
medieval period, I stress two facts, even if they are not completely new: on the one hand 
change very often took place much earlier than we are used to suppose, but on the other 
hand a great part of the older vocabulary survived alongside the new in certain areas or 
circles, thus hindering a too rapid and radical evolution of the language. 
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